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THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By SaraH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 337 and xii pp.; 
index. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1954. $4.50. 814 x $34 inches. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAY OF LIFE: Values and Ideals of a Multi-racial Society. 
G. H. Catpin, edit., under the auspices of the South African Institute of International 
Affairs. ix and 200 pp.; ills. (The Way of Life Series.) Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1953. $3.50. 834 x 51% inches. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON THE RACIAL 
SITUATION IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. xi and 166 pp.; maps. 
United Nations General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Sess., Suppl. No. 16 (A/2505 
& A/2505/Add.1). New York, 1953 (sales agent in the United States: International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, New York). $2.00. 11 x 814 inches. 


COLOUR AND CULTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA: A Study of the Status of the Cape 
Coloured People within the Social Structure of the Union of South Africa. By SHEILA 
PATTERSON. vi and 402 pp.; bibliogr., index. International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction.) Routledge and Kegan Paul Limited, London; Grove Press, 
New York, 1953. 30s.; $6.00. 834 x 514 inches. 


Of these four books on race in South Africa, three are surveys and one concentrates on a 
single community. The first has the cohesiveness of a single author, the second the diverse 
points of view of multiple authors. The third was written afar, with judicial overtones, 
and the last has space for a definitive discussion. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin has received an honorary doctorate from the University of 
the Witwatersrand for being “the writer who has best interpreted South Africa in the 
English-speaking world.” “The People of South Africa” is based on a book called “The 
South Africans,” which, when first published in 1926, was the best general account of the 
Union’s many racial groups. The 1954 edition is not nearly so good, in part because the 
facts are dated despite extensive rewriting. 

But more serious is the failure to keep abreast of the greatly expanding body of 
knowledge regarding the various races in South Africa and race in general. Some state- 
ments that might have been acceptable to many people in 1926 now have an antiquarian 
flavor; for example, “Some of the best people have Cape blood in them,” and, of a man of 
mixed ancestry, “In his veins runs, on one side, the blood of slaves; on the other side, the 
blood of the careless, the selfish, the stupid, the vicious—if also, sometimes, of the well- 
born or very simple.”’ This colorful—if historically and biologically fuzzy—description 
might fit well into Mrs. Millin’s novel “God’s Stepchildren,” but in a factual account is 
hardly tenable. Also weakening this edition is a certain polemical tone, particularly about 
India and the United Nations. 

The historical descriptions of the beginnings of the gold and diamond industries 
remain valuable contributions. Mrs. Millin selects pertinent facts from her deep knowledge 
of Rhodes’s life, on which she has written a fine two-volume study. Elsewhere her emo- 
tional perspective and lack of analytical depth are increasingly evident. 

“The South African Way of Life,” the symposium volume, plows similar ground in 
chapters on Afrikaners, English, Jews, Bantu, Coloureds, and Indians; but with so large a 
field to cover, it can only turn over the topsoil. Du Toit’s 11 pages on the Afrikaans- 
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speaking people are an excellent summary but necessarily leave much unsaid. Most of 
the writers are drawn from their respective communities and present sympathetic and 
interesting viewpoints for this reason. The Bantu, who are described by Selby Ngcobo, 
and the Coloureds, discussed by George Golding and Franklin Joshua, have seldom had 
their own spokesmen. 

Chapters on education, political institutions, political parties, and economic factors 
round out the 200 pages. Dr. Wollheim quotes 1950 figures showing 19.4 per cent of the 
total European population in school, 18.9 per cent of the Coloured and Asian, 9.2 per cent 
of the African. He pays tribute to the high showing of the non-European groups despite 
their extreme poverty and generally low standard of literacy. The concluding chapter, 
by David Marquard, rejects apartheid and proposes a modified form of integration as a 
cure for the Union’s racial ills. 

The report of the United Nations Commission gives a more detailed and statistical 
picture of the various races in the Union. It begins with two chapters on the history of the 
Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa and on allied resolutions. 
After sketching the physical geography, history, and governmental institutions, it gives 
copious figures on various ethnic groups. Sample figures show that of the total Bantu 
population, 7 per cent speak English, 13 per cent Afrikaans, 6 per cent both languages, and 
74 per cent neither; and that among the 49.6 nonheathen Bantu, 16.5 per cent support 
Native Separatist churches, 12.1 per cent Methodist, 6.2 per cent Anglican, 4.7 per cent 
Lutheran, 3.5 per cent Catholic, and 2.3 per cent Dutch Reformed. Other figures detail 
tribal distributions within the Union, occupations of the English-speaking Europeans, 
home languages of Asians, and growth rates of ethnic groups. 

Apartheid is defined and its legal status brought out. Extensive quotations from 
speeches by members of the Nationalist government bearing on apartheid and allied 
matters, running through 1953, are included. The Commission comments on a wide 
range of relationships between the racial groups, the general tenor of which is critical. 

The report would have been improved had the Commission been able to visit South 
Africa. Newspaper accounts of incidents involving racial discrimination are widely used. 
‘‘Non-European students are also admitted to the University of Natal, but their courses, 
although exactly parallel to those of their European fellow-students, are held in different 
premises or at different hours.”’ This is the theory of Natal, but in practice non-Europeans 
take twice as long over their first-year premedical course to make up for their generally 
weak educational background, and some graduate seminars have included both Europeans 
and non-Europeans in the same class. 

Sheila Patterson’s study of the Cape Coloureds replaces Professor J. S. Marais’ earlier 
book as the definitive work on this community. Before turning to the present situation, 
she traces the historical development of differentiation and discrimination in politics, law 
and administration, economic life, social services, and social life; she is primarily con- 
cerned with the internal social structure. Patrilineal and matrilineal families, the rural ex- 
tended family, and voluntary associations such as “‘skolly” gangs among the maladjusted 
youth are dealt with. The dichotomy suggested within the Coloured community because 
of its cultural identification with Europeans but political sympathies with non-Europeans 
has become increasingly sharper in the two years since the field work was done. 

The final chapter places the Cape Coloureds within the context of South African 
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society, noting status factors, stereotypes, and reactions of the Coloureds to their growing 
separation from the Europeans. There are 171 pages of notes and appendixes.—Epwin S. 
MUNGER 


PHYSIOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES IN HOT WEATHER HOUSING: An Introduction 
to the Principles of Hot Weather Housing Design. Prepared by Douctas H. K. Lez. 
xi and 79 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. United States of America Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, 1953. 45 cents. 1014 x 8 inches. 


A simple description of the basic physiological principles that should be observed in the 
designing and planning of housing for hot climates is the object of this recent study. Some 
of the ground has been covered before by Lee in wartime issues of the University of Queens- 
land Papers, but the present publication is more detailed and more broadly conceived. It is 
also profusely illustrated and written in nontechnical language that does not require a 
higher degree in medicine, architecture, or climatology to comprehend. It should be 
required reading for all personnel connected with planned development in so-called 
“backward” countries with hot climates. | 

Lee’s basic argument is that neither the technology of Western nations nor native 

designs can alone provide all the answers to adequate housing in such countries, and that 

efore we are in a position to recommend types of structures that will best fit the needs 
and conditions, certain physiological principles must be thoroughly understood. Many 
errors have resulted from lack of knowledge of these principles, and confusion has been 
compounded by the material and cultural hang-overs of global war. The principles should 
be applicable over a wide area, but the exact manner of application necessarily varies from 
place to place and from group to group. Availability of materials, economic resources, 
religious and other traditions, living habits, security against predators (including human), 
control of disease, and the like will all influence application. But obviously one must first 
know clearly what one is trying to achieve. 

The formulation of principles here stems from studies of human climatology and “‘is 
made the more timely by the fact that imitation of the less worthy features of western 
construction and the indiscriminate use of materials salvaged from former military opera- 
tions are rapidly undermining good indigenous practices in many regions, with results 
which are often more tragic than ludicrous.” Much of the improper housing results from 
an incomplete understanding of what makes up weather and climate, and the way in 
which climatic elements may act upon man to produce undesirable effects. Accordingly, 
after an introductory chapter on the significance of hot environments for man, Lee con- 
siders at some length the basic climatology of tropical and subtropical regions, specifically 
air temperature, vapor pressure, air movement, radiant energy, and a classification of 
climates. The next three chapters treat of housing as climatic protection in hot dry, warm 
humid, and fluctuating climatic environments. In each case the nature of the environment 
is first discussed. Principles are then formulated, which vary with the climatic type. In hot 
dry environments these are grouped in three categories: (1) those directed toward reducing 
gains and promoting losses from the body by radiation; (2) those directed toward reducing 
gains and promoting losses from the body by conduction; and (3) those directed toward 
reducing heat liberation in the building. In warm humid environments the principles are 
grouped in such a way that they would tend to (1) reduce human heat production, (2) 
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